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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The German Classics from the Fourth to tlie 
Nineteenth Century with Biographical 
Notices, Translations into modern Ger- 
man, and Notes by F. Max Muller, M.A. 
A New Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's History of 
German Literature by F. Lichtenstein. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, pp. xix. 711; xi. 677. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886. 

Since the publication of the English transla- 
tion of Scherer's classical 'History of German 
Literature' the interest in the earlier literary 
life of Germany has measurably increased, 
both in this country and in England. The 
book was to many a revelation, and the pleas- 
urable surprise at first experienced, naturally 
gave birth to a desire to become acquainted 
with the wealth of ideas and world of feelings 
of which Scherer so instructively and enter- 
tainingly narrated. And as an outgrowth of 
Scherer's organic conception and representa- 
tion of the history of German literature, this 
desire has directed itself largely to the older 
documents of German literature, hitherto 
known only to professional scholars. 

To the laudable efforts of Max Muller, the 
eminent philologian and untiring scientific and 
literary mediator between the two great Teu- 
tonic nations, we owe it that the English 
reader who is equipped with a good knowl- 
edge of modern German, can now easily follow 
the development of German literature from its 
earliest beginnings. While Scherer was still 
among the living Professor Miiller consulted 
with him in regard to a new edition of his own 
'German Classics,' which was to be adapted 
to Scherer's 'History.' Scherer willingly con- 
sented, and suggested one of his most promis- 
ing pupils, Prof. Franz Lichtenstein, to make 
the selections; while he himself collected tlie 
specimens by which Goethe was to be repre- 
sented. The untimely death of both scholars 
prevented them from seeing the volumes in 
print, but the material had fortunately all been 
gathered, and Scherer himself regarded the 
work as an illustration of his History of Ger- 
man Literature. 

While the two volumes before us are thus a 
source of information and enjoyment for the [ 



intelligent reader and are well adapted to 
awaken and spread the love for German an- 
tiquity, they fulfill at the same time a still 
further purpose. The collection may be view- 
ed not only from a literary, but also from a 
philological standpoint, as representing the 
development of the German language in its 
various stages ; and the work will certainly be 
used with great profit by those who desire to 
become acquainted with the history of the 
language. There are, of course, Readers 
for each of the principal periods of the German 
language, in which, however, the important 
phases of transition cannot be sufficiently 
treated. The student who hitherto wished to 
follow carefully the growth of the language, 
without having at his disposal the original 
editions, which are frequently scarce and ex- 
pensive, could only refer to Wackernagel's 
excellent but far more voluminous historical 
reader. On a smaller scale, but with relative 
completeness, he will now find most that is 
necessary for his purpose in Professor Miiller's 
'German Classics.' 

It is perhaps unnecessary to suggest that 
Scherer's aesthetic taste as well as his philo- 
logical thoroughness are equally reflected in 
these volumes. Of all the writers represented 
there is scarcely one, the most significant 
specimen of whose literary character has 
not been chosen. And we also find writers 
given here, for whom we might look in vain 
in similar collections. But still, the 'German 
Classics' is a companion book to Scherer's 
'History of German Literature, ' and the latter's 
faults as well as its excellencies (pointed out 
in the Notes for May, 1S86) have been to a 
certain degree repeated in the former. While 
the art of discriminating lights and shades 
constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
Scherer's history of literature, this feature be- 
comes a defect in a chrestomathy which under- 
takes also to represent the gradual growth of 
the language. The philologist looks with 
equal interest upon every linguistic phenome- 
non, and favors especially the periods of transi- 
tion, previously referred to, as the time of the 
crystalization of those linguistic and aesthetic 
forms in which the greater period to follow 
will find its expression. One consequently 
would prefer a few more specimens from the 
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time that marks the gradual transition from 
the Old High German to the Middle High 
German form of speech. The stage previous 
to the Reformation, however, is very well 
represented. Since Scherer has made Luther 
the central figure of Germany's literary life in 
the sixteenth century, there seems to be no 
reasons why the difference in Luther's language 
and style before and after the year 1520 should 
not have been distinctly marked by a speci- 
men from his writings before that year. It 
will also be observed that owing to Luther's 
prominent position Hans Sachs has been rele- 
gated to the background in the 'History of 
German Literature' as well as in the 'Classics.' 
And yet we believe that his influence upon 
Goethe would have justified more specimens 
of his style, not to speak of his great ascen- 
dency over his contemporaries. 

Passing to modern times, the reader will 
doubtless be puzzled at first to divine why 
Lessing is not counted among the German 
classics. But he will soon discover that this 
has been done in conformity with the classifi- 
cation adopted by Scherer's History. The 
question as to why Lessing is represented 
chiefly by specimens containing his philosophi- 
cal and religious views is open to discussion ; 
but the selections made from Herder's prose 
and poetry do full justice to that great man, 
who has so often been misrepresented and 
disregarded. 

The prominent position assigned to Goethe 
in the 'History of German Literature' is also 
given to him in the historical Reader. Accord- 
ing to Professor Mailer's statement, the speci- 
mens from Goethe were chosen by Scherer 
himself in order to illustrate the development 
of Goethe's various styles. The selection is 
excellent in every respect, and I would only 
suggest that a future edition should contain 
Goethe's essay: "Einfache Nachahmung der 
Natur, Manier und Stil," upon which Scherer's 
views concerning the various periods of 
Goethe's style are based. 

The text of the earlier documents is given 
after the standard editions, those of the Lach- 
mann-School being generally preferred. Minor 
misprints like "trauerndtief " for trauernd-tief 
(II, 161) will probably disappear in a second 
edition. 



The use of so excellent a book as Professor 
Muller's 'German Classics' should not be con- 
fined to a small circle of lovers of German 
literature. Since it represents so well the 
development of the German language, it will 
be of great value for those who are intent 
upon more than the cheap glitter of a few 
Indo-Germanic forms, and who, as future teach- 
ers of German, need a thorough knowledge of 
the history of the German language and litera- 
ture. With the proper method and under 
competent guidance such a knowledge may 
well be attained by the systematic study of 
this scholarly work. 

Julius Goebel. 



Geschlechtswechsel im Franzosischen — Ein 
Versuch der Erklarung desselben. Inau- 
gural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
philosophischen Doctorwiirde an der 
Georg-Augusts-Universitat zu Gotting- 
en von Hermann Sachs. Frankfurt a. 
O. 18S6. 

In the first part of the above work, the author 
cites the neuter plurals which are still found in 
Old French retaining both their neuter plural 
form and meaning ; as, for example, in the 
Chanson d'Antioche 47, "Contre le roi ala lie 
brace levee." Then follows a list of original 
neuter plurals, oscillating in O. Fr. between 
masc. and fem. On account of their endings, 
these words were treated as fem., and on ac- 
count of their derivation— and this was perhaps 
mostly learned influence — they were treated 
as masc. Any student of O. Fr. will be able 
to call to mind many such examples ; here 
only one for illustration (the author undertakes 
to give a complete list) : voile in O. Fr. is both 
masc. and fem., without any difference in 
signification, e. g., et puis nagierent a plain 
voille. Chr. IV. 139 ; il tendoyt le vele. Rab. 
Next follows a long list of words ending in e, 
not coming from Lat. neut. plurals. They are 
mostly learned words, or have e according to 
the law of atonic finals. The same oscillation 
is seen here. The author does not attempt to 
draw any conclusions, but merely enumerates 
the words, e. g., huile, horloge, exemple, etc. 
We are next offered a very interesting list of 
words ending in suffixes, homonyms in French, 
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